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The feeling :*»*' . th further realisation of its own life, 
urging the child it to indulge in that luxury of 

and at the same t common a characteristic 

melancholy the cult of which » so co ^ ^ ^ ^ they 

of children of a cert ^” y ’ It Js we]1 known that at such a 
SSife and of the enjoyment of life is not at all 
incompatible with a state of dejection readily acquiesced ,n and 
sometimes even welcomed. That this is often a merely morbid 
L almost always a merely transitional phenomenon, ts no 
doubt true. Yet in spite of its liability to affectation and 
extravagance, this state of mind is not without its justification 
in view of the aspect which the world presents to the child now 
fast turning into the youth or maiden. Afterwards this state 
of mind, if persisted in, becomes Byronism or \\ ertherism, 
or at a later period still, cynicism, or finally pessimism. 
But in early youth, there is neither revolt nor despair. Rathei 
the limitations and impossibilities of experience are regarded 
from a point of view which is partly melancholy, but partly 
also pleasurable, the proportion between these two elements 
depending on the circumstances, and still more on the native 
character, of the persons thus affected. 

A healthy combination of these two classes of symptoms 
combines them almost equally in such a way as that they 
form together a sort of stable equilibrium. It is thus that 
the youthful Edgar Quinet* bears witness to his disgust of 
life and the almost simultaneous recovery from it. “ Quand 
je t ecrivis, j etais dans un de ces moments d’abattement ou 
1 esperance vous echappe, ou la vie n’est plus qu’un fardeau. 
e la, ce ton de melancolie et de tristesse que tu as trouve 
ans ma premiere lettre. Ces passages de la vie sont tr£s- 
ou oureux ; ils ne durent que peu de temps et les moments 
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seconde lettre.” 
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IMAGINATION. 

By Mrs. M. Wolryche- Whitmore. 


Imagination is literally the image-making faculty ; the power 
by which we see something “in our mind’s eye” which 
is not actually before us. Ihe lowest and most elementary 
form in which this faculty is exercised is in the mental 
reproduction of something which we have formerly seen, 
heard, or felt. The recalling of an old image, not the 
creation of a new one. In this fcrm the power is hardly 
looked upon as imagination, indeed it is generally called 
conception, but strictly it is an exercise, although a simple 
and elementary one of the imaginative faculty. 

In this first form of imagination, memory takes a very 
important part; indeed the same may be eaid of all forms of 
imagination, even the highest, as we shall see when we come 
to consider them. Of the more generally recognized forms 
of imagination, there are two very clearly defined, namely, 
constructive and creative imagination ; the first being by far 
the commoner of the two. Any work of imagination, which 
does not need the power of origination, is a manifestation of 
constructive imagination ; the power of collecting and re- 
arranging with skill, materials all ready to hand, of 
reproducing* and presenting in a new and pleasing form 
ideas which are already within our grasp. 

The mind which can go beyond this, and has the power o 
creative imagination, is endowed with the Divine gi t o 
genius, by which is discerned “ some highei form o bt aut) 
than experience has ever presented, or some more pro oun 
truth than reason could bring within oui grasp. 

When we begin to consider the working o tie acu yo 
constructive imagination we find that it de manes a in 
with many different qualities, and one care u > ™ , 
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of imagination in P' os «. accumulating stores of 

, cresting *' im Pf\°7!; rd s drawn upon in his works. 
Incidents and descriptions in the conversations of his friends, 
focal traditions and superstitions, little details of scenery 
costume etc., were all retained, and were ready to present 
themselves when required. Mr. Morritt, of Rokeley gives 
the following account of Scott’s carefulness in his ^selection 
of scenery, etc., for his romances, his method of filling his 
store-house of materials. “I observed him noting down 
even the peculiar little wild-flowers and herbs that acci- 
dentally grew round and on the side of a bold crag near 
his intended cave of Guy Denzil, and could not help 
saying that, as he was not to be upon oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses would be as poetical as any 
of the humbler plants he was examining. I laughed, in 
short, at his scrupulousness, but I understood him when he 
replied, that in nature herself no two scenes were exactly 
alike, and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes would possess the same variety in his descriptions, and 
exhibit, apparently, an imagination as boundless as the 
range of nature in the scenes he recorded, whereas whoever 


trusted to imagination would soon find his own mind cir- 
cumscribed and contracted to a few favourite images, and 
the repetition of these would, sooner or later, produce that 
very monotony and barrenness which had always haunted 
descriptive poetry in the hands of any but the patient 
worshippers of truth.” The exercise of imagination is not 
confined to the sphere of art and literature. The same 
faculty is needed in science, for science needs the same 
continual re-construction and re-combination of familiar 
truths by constructive imagination, and the higher gift of 
genius, whereby new truths are discovered. The need of 
a well-stored mind, for the work of constructive imagination 
in scientific matters, is obvious. In this, as in everything 
else, it is what is really “ known ” that is of practical value ; 
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“ a smattering can never be re-combined and re-constructed 
to good purpose. Real culture is an essential point for 
imagination in all its higher foiTns. 

But supposing a mind well-stored with images and ideas 
what further is needed for the production of works of 
imagination r lhe power of reproducing the ideas and 
images readily when they are wanted. And here we have 
a process similar to that of recollection — an automatic 
process, that is, but one over which the will has considerable 
indirect control. “ The recurrence of images is essentially 
automatic ; but the mind can determinately place itself in 
the condition most favourable to their reproduction, and 
can project itself as it were in search of them.” This 
reproducing power in imagination (as in memory) varies 
greatly in different people, some having great difficulty 
in finding the image they require, others having a never- 
failing supply of them at command. We are told that 
Sir Walter Scott could not even write a note to his printer 
without introducing metaphorical illustrations, so naturally 
did they rise to his mind. If the supply of images and 
ideas is abundant, and they present themselves easily to 
the consciousness, the taste and artistic feeling has finally 
to be exercised in selecting some and rejecting others, 
and in the choice of arrangement and treatment of the 
subject. 

It is interesting to note in any great work of genius, 
the different forms of imagination. M e may take tor 
instance a play of Shakespeare’s and trace throughout the 
creative power, the constructive imagination, the image- 
making power, all the separate manifestations of imagination 
and all at their highest, shewn in the space o a 
pages. And what we may trace thus in literature m y 
be equally well traced in all branches of art. . . 

Improvisation is a very rapid working of the lmagina 
faculty and in its best examples it combines t le cons J" • 

power with the creative work of genius. n music 
sation may be merely a rapid exercise o t e con ^ 
power acquired by training. “ Any musician w o 
the art, can extemporise a set of ‘variations up ' se ^ 
or work up a * subject ’ into a figure, acco an .-ted 
forms ; and the product can be in a great i egr 
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Fancy, wit, and I humour ~ ^ays 

easyTdeTne the limits of each. Fancy is a lighter thing 
lhaJ imagination, and concerns itself more with qua,,., and 
amusing conceits, than with the grander and more serious 


flights of imagination. . . - , . . 

Wit is described as “ a felicitous association of objects not 
usually connected, so as to produce a pleasant surprise.’ 
The objects not usually connected may be words — as in 
punning, the lowest form of wit — or ideas. I he definition of 
wit, as an intellectual surprise, does not at first appear to 
cover all that we understand by the term ; this is, perhaps, 
because wit is so often combined with humour, of which the 
definition is quite different. “ Whilst the former, in its 
purity, is purely intellectual, the latter, in its purity, has 
reference to the varieties of human character, and the actions 
which proceed from them.” The pages of Charles Dickens 
are full of this quality. It has been said that his humour 
is less appreciated now than when he wrote, and that in time 
it will scarcely be understood. If this be true, it must be due 
to the progress of change in human character and customs ; 
the types which he caricatured being no longer so common, 
and tending to disappear. 

Wit, we are told, is purely automatic, and indeed it is 
proverbial that “forced wit” is never satisfactory. Some 
circumstances are more favourable to it than others, and 
among these, sympathetic appreciation is placed first. Our 
most amusing friends are not equally brilliant at all times, 
circumstances tending to either encourage or check the flow 
ithout a sense of humour, no portrayal of human 
character can be true to life, all great masters of fiction have 
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We come now to the second and higher of the two chief 
divisions into which the faculty of imagination falls — that is 
to say, creative imagination or genius. Here we can onlv 
admire, for analysis and explanation is, of course, impossible. 
And yet we may see some of the exterior conditions under 
which creative imagination works, and the effects of its 
working. The distinction of genius, it has been said, is “to 
discern more of truth than ordinary minds/’ 

Working upon the same materials as constructive imagina- 
tion, genius evolves from them something new, original, and 
bearing the stamp of the worker’s individuality. Something 
beyond the reach of other minds, and higher than is attainable 
without this wonderful gift. The name genius is often mis- 
applied to high attainments of any kind, but, strictly, should 
be limited to the creative faculty, which differs not in degree, 
but in kind, from ordinary intellectual ability. Ingenuity 
is distinguished from genius; the former being a quality com- 
pounded of cleverness and perseverance, and the “products 
of which may be altogether worthless, or may approach those 
of true genius ” ; it is, however, without the true insight, the 
real grandeur of genius. 

Ingenuity finds its greatest use in mechanical invention. 
Although true genius is shewn where an invention involves 
some new principle, yet where the new invention is merely a 
clever re-arrangement or re-construction of principles already 
in use, it must be attributed to ingenuity or constructive 
imagination. 

The great truths brought to light by genius are tested in 
different ways, according to the nature of the truth. n 
science the test of the new discovery is in its conformit) to 
the phenomena of nature, and the explanation it oner, o 
previously unexplained facts. In art and morals the appea 
is to our own higher nature. Works ot genius being always 
an advance on the standard of their age, aie sometime 
the current capacity for appreciation, and art ’ 

and thus it sometimes happens that the man o g 
not live to see the recognition of his work. , „ nt j j 

We all know that a poet is born, and not n a d e an^I 

suppose the same may be said of a man o , ture sir 

but, all the same, genius is not Mndepen ^ (he 

Joshua Reynolds says, it is 
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.w we learn to invent, as by reading 

inventions of others, tha ^ think It is in vain for 

the thoughts of other ^ ^ invent> without materials on 
painters or poets to en ^ from w hich inventions must 
which the mind may , h{ Homer is supposed 

originate. Nothing can come ° f his time . and 

to have been ^^^“0 and Raffaelle were 

we are certain la knowledge in the art, which had 

works of their predecessors.” Besides 
general culture, the power of fixing the attention is absolutely 
Lessary to all good work, and genius is not exempt from 
this requisite. There is another point m which the w,l 
affects the imagination, and that is its controlling and 
directing power over the habitual action of the mind both 
in its method of working, and in the subject matter of the 
thoughts. “The imaginative creations of the poet or the 
artist show the impress of the habitual tone of his thoughts, 
while the inventive power of the scientific discoverer mainly 
depends upon the thoroughness of the grasp of his subject, 
which he has attained by his previous study of it.” 

It does not fall to the lot of many of us to cultivate 
the creative faculty in ourselves or in our children, but 
upon all of us is laid the duty of cultivating the power 
of appreciating the highest works of imagination produced 
by the genius of others. Only by systematically fixing the 
attention on what is noble and elevating in art and literature, 
can we learn to appreciate the highest forms of beauty. The 
refining and ennobling influence of art is one we can ill 
afford to neglect in the education of children. There is 
a not unnatural tendency in these days of keen competition 
to lower our idea of a boy’s education, and to look upon 
it m the light of an investment of capital, a means of 
enu ing him to earn his living later on, and there is a 
anger t at the child too may look upon it in this light. 

annrvJTf * t? Culture °* t ^ e imagination, and the power to 

raise us f eaU ^ ’ n t ^ le works of great men, help to 

ife is m ti! 18 S ° rdid Vbw a,ld ^mind us that “the 

mte is more than meat.” 


FEMALE EDUCATION 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Mrs. A. Marks. 


SOME of us have begun to know better; but for a long time 
it w as the fashion to talk as though human progress were 
necessarily steady and continuous. Things are better now 
than they were fifty years ago ; fifty years ago, they were 
better than they were a hundred years ago ; a hundred years 
ago, they were better than they were two hundred years ago, 
and so on. 

But it is not always thus. Progress is not necessarily 
continuous ; 

Seas that ever gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march. 


Hut alas ! sometimes the sea is the advancing flood of 
oppression. Sometimes after ages of resisted encroachment, 
at some spring tide, the ocean suddenly breaks its bounds, 
and overflows the land, and turns the fertile fields into 
barren shallows, where the plough may go no more. Many 
a nation, once free, has been enslaved. It is never too late 
to lose anything that we have gained ; we are never so safe, 
that we can afford to drift with the current. Niagara is 
always lying in wait for the careless and the over-confident. 

Our own history, which we have accustomed ourselves to 
call so glorious, is one of the most conspicuous instances 
of this terrible possibility of going back. In the fifteenth 
century we were far nearer being a true Commonweal than 
we were at the beginning of this century, perhaps than we 
were even five years ago. When we come to stucy tie 
Middle Ages from the inside, it seems astoms ing t 
England was to have no Parish Councils for near y ou * 
hundred years. Even in the matter of ferocious aus, \\ uc 
we flatter ourselves are a peculiar note of ancient times we 
went back. Of 1 60 offences punishable by death, enunu ra e 


